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ABSTRACT 



This booklet, which is intended for literacy practitioners 
and other educators across Canada, synthesizes the experiences of Literacy 
Link Eastern Ontario and the Huron-Perth Literacy Committee in working with 
learning outcomes. After a brief discussion of the booklet's organization, a 
three-level system of foundation outcomes is proposed as the basis of a 
learning outcomes -based approach to helping adult students develop basic 
communications and numeracy skills. Examined next are strategies for getting 
started with learning outcomes, assessing learners' achievements, and 
identifying skill gaps and developing individual training programs. The 
remaining two- thirds of the booklet is a guide to recognizing foundational 
adult learning based on the following sample communications and numeracy 
learning outcomes: read with understanding for various purposes; speak and 
listen effectively; write clearly to express ideas; research and use 
information; perform basic operations with numbers; use measurement for 
various purposes; solve geometric problems; manage data and probability; and 
use patterning and algebra. Suggested demonstrations (tasks instructors can 
observe learners doing) , criteria (statements describing how well or under 
what conditions outcomes are achieved) , and troubleshooting strategies (ideas 
for helping learners who are experiencing difficulty achieving the learning 
outcomes) are listed for each learning outcome. (MN) 
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1 . 



What is this booklet? 



Educators across Canada and Ontario, including literacy practitioners, are increasingly 
using learning outcomes to describe the achievements of learners at all levels. In 
Ontario, two approaches were developed by Literacy Link Eastern Ontario and the 
Huron-Perth Literacy Committee. This booklet is a synthesis of their experience in 
working with learning outcomes. 

Learning outcomes are statements of essential skills, knowledge and behaviours which a 
learner can demonstrate. They represent significant “chunks” of integrated learning 
which can be performed, and the attainment of which can be measured and verified. 

Literacy practitioners, adult learners, funders, and taxpayers are interested in learning 
outcomes for many reasons. 

• Learning outcomes can assist adult learners to progress more easily by providing a 
way for programs to document what learners have accomplished which can be 
recognized by other education and training programs and by employers. 

• Learning outcomes can provide a way for programs to recognize the accomplishments 
of learners from both inside and outside formal education, including from life 
experience. 

• Learning outcomes can enhance the quality of literacy instruction and learning by 
aiding practitioners and learners to agree on what learning activities are appropriate in 
order to help learners meet their goals. 

• Learning outcomes can provide a common means of documenting learning, a vital 
element in demonstrating program accountability to funders and taxpayers. 

Accountability is particularly important in demonstrating the success of literacy programs 
in helping learners to achieve their goals. Learning outcomes promote accountability by 
showing funders the accomplishments of learners and by informing learners of their 
successes in achieving their goals. 

The Ministry of Education and Training (MET) is currently developing a recognition of 
adult learning strategy (RALS) for literacy programs which is based on learning 
outcomes. This strategy will be developed and implemented over the next two years as 
part of the reform of MET’s workplace preparation programs. 

To prepare for this development, it is important that MET-funded literacy programs begin 
to try using learning outcomes and to reflect on their successes and challenges. This 
process will stimulate ideas about additional or alternative ways to work with learning 
outcomes. 
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A learning outcomes-based approach is applicable for the following program stages: 

• When learners enter your program, as you assess their prior learning, assist them to set 
goals, and develop individual learning plans to achieve these goals. 

• During your program, as you measure the progress of learners through on-going 
assessments and as you review their goals with them. 

• When learners leave your program, as you determine what they have accomplished 
and document it through conducting end of program assessments. 

• When you review your program, as you document the effectiveness of instructional 
activities in order to improve them and to assist in demonstrating your program’s 
accountability. 

This booklet provides some basic information and steps for you to get started right away 
in trying out learning outcomes in these four program stages. In addition, this booklet 
will be supplemented by province-wide training about a learning outcomes approach. The 
goal of this training is to explain in a generic sense what learning outcomes are and how 
they can support the work of literacy programs. The training will be made available in 
spring, 1997. 

For your use, Section 7 of this booklet presents a sample set of learning outcomes for 
literacy and numeracy at the foundation level. These outcomes were chosen because they 
address the more basic levels of literacy, which form the focus of most MET- funded 
programs. They fall within the literacy levels established by the International Adult 
Literacy Survey (IALS), held in 1994 and published in 1996. 

Practitioners in programs which address higher levels, particularly those working in 
Ontario Basic Skills programs at Levels 3 and 4, may wish to supplement them with the 
outcomes developed by the Adult Preparatory Programs Articulation and Standards 
Project (ASP) for all subjects of college preparatory programs. The steps for working 
with learning outcomes in this booklet apply to the college preparatory outcomes as well. 

The foundation and college preparatory outcomes are still works in progress. The 
foundation outcomes are presented here as examples to assist you in working with a 
learning outcomes-based approach. Based on your experience, section 6 of this booklet 
invites you to reflect upon the usefulness and thoroughness of the outcomes presented in 
Section 7 Your reflections will be helpful in later stages in the development of the 
recognition of adult learning strategy. 
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2 . 



Organization of the Foundation Outcomes 



A. Types and levels of learning outcomes 

As indicated above, the set of foundation outcomes recorded in the Section 7 represents a 
work in progress. It represents one possible approach for working with learning out- 
comes. This set is intended to help you to identify different types of learning outcomes at 
three foundation levels. 

Learning outcomes are presented in two major groups: 

° Communications, and 

° Numeracy 

Note: This set of outcomes does not attempt to address computer, social, or 
employability skills. 

The Communications group includes four different types of outcomes: 

° Reading; 

° Speaking and Listening; 

° Writing; and 

° Research. 

The Numeracy skill path includes outcomes in the following areas: 

° Operations; 

° Measurement; 

° Geometry; 

° Data; and 

° Patterning. 

B. Organization of the learning outcomes 

The learning outcomes are broad statements which are supported by demonstrations and 
criteria for each type and level of outcome. The first page of the statement for each 
learning outcome lists “Demonstrations” in the first column and “Criteria” in the second 
column. 
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Demonstrations are what you can observe a learner doing. Demonstrations should 
not be completed in isolation, but rather as integral parts of real life tasks. 

A variety of demonstrations are listed and briefly described for each learning out- 
come. Sometimes demonstrations for each type of learning outcome are similar, 
but they are increasingly more complex at each successive level. For example, 
demonstrations of “follow instructions” for Reading suggest that the learner do the 
following: 

Level 1 — Follow pictorial instructions to complete a practical activity 
and follow illustrated, written instructions to complete a 
practical activity 

Level 2 — Follow simple written instructions 

Level 3 — Follow increasingly complex sets of instructions and directions 

Sometimes each successive level suggests different types of demonstrations. For 
example, the following demonstrations are suggested for successive levels of 
Writing: 

Level 1 — Write words, personal and informational texts 
Level 2 — Write a short report 
Level 3 — Write a persuasive essay 

Criteria for each of the learning outcomes are listed in the second column. Criteria 
describe how well or under what conditions an outcome is achieved. They provide 
guidance for how to interpret each of the demonstrations in the first column. 

Criteria vary according to the type of learning outcome and the level. They 
generally include the following: 

° Complexity and context of material 

Each learning outcome has criteria describing the complexity and context of 
the demonstration material at that particular level 

° Examples of texts, demonstration materials, sources or sample tasks 
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Each chart provides guidance for choosing appropriate demonstration 
materials or tasks at that level, usually with examples. 

° Performance criteria 

Performance criteria for all Numeracy outcomes include: 

> three pieces of work as evidence; 

> work is legible; 

> uses mathematical signs accurately; 

> answers expressed in appropriate terms; 

> uses appropriate methods or steps to achieve answers; and 

> answers and ideas are expressed accurately. 

° Accommodations 

For the communications demonstrations, teachers can provide direction, 
when necessary, for Level 1 demonstrations and can clarify instructions for 
Level 2 demonstrations. Further accommodations are specified for specific 
learning outcomes. 

The back of the page for each learning outcome has two columns: “Troubleshooting” and 
“Ideas/Reflections”. 

Troubleshooting provides examples of a different type which may provide you 
with ideas when the learner is having difficulty achieving the learning outcome. 
Some people have referred to these examples as building blocks or embedded 
skills, related to each outcome. 

They are examples, intended as an aid to the instructor. They may be helpful in 
suggesting something else you may wish to consider. They are not intended to be 
exhaustive or to represent the necessary skills for a curriculum. 

The Ideas/Reflections column provides a place for you to record your own 
observations and ideas. 

3. How to get started with learning outcomes 

Learning outcomes can be helpful to learners themselves as well as to literacy 
practitioners, programs, and funders at four major stages of literacy programming: 
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• When learners enter your program, 

• During your program, 

• When learners leave your program, and 

• When you review your program. 

Each of the four stages are discussed in the following sections. Activities are suggested 
for using a learning outcomes approach in each stage. Suggested activities appear in 
boldface and they are summarized at the end of each section. 



A. When Learners Enter Your Program 

When learners enter your program, learning outcomes provide you with a focus for 
assessing what learners already know, the skills they already have relative to their goals. 
This information about prior learning is essential in order for you and the learner to 
design an individual learning plan to meet these goals. This process can help you to tailor 
instruction at the right level, given the skills learners already bring and their interests 
related to their goals. Learning outcomes can thus help you to be learner-centred in deed 
as well as in word. 

Goal-Directed Assessment : An Initial Assessment Process , to be released by the Literacy 
and Basic Skills Section in 1997, identifies five components in the initial assessment 
process. 

1 . Gather background information 

This step involves a one-on-one interview with the learner. You will 
establish rapport and give learners an opportunity to communicate their 
needs in a confidential manner. You will discuss the learner's educational 
and work experiences, identify the learner's transferable skills, identify the 
learner's preferred learning style, and determine a learner's strengths, 
challenges, and required supports. 

2. Help the learner identify possible long-term and short-term goals 

In this step, you will work with the learner to identify specific and realistic 
vocational, educational, and personal goals for the long and short term, and 
to discuss what may be involved in order to reach these goals. 

3. Assess the requirements of the learner's goals 



In this step, you will determine the specific knowledge, skills, and behav- 
iours required by the learner's goals, using a learning outcomes approach. 

For many goals, it will be necessary for the learner to be able to demon- 
strate skills and achievements in the areas of communications and 
numeracy. 

The following activities are suggested: 

Determine the specific knowledge, skills, and behaviours related to 
communications and numeracy which each goal requires. 

For example, a goal like working as a restaurant cashier requires knowledge 
of basic operations with numbers. 

Next, you will want to refer to the foundation level outcomes in the 
Appendix of this booklet. 

Identify and record the communications and numeracy outcomes and 
demonstrations at the appropriate foundation levels which most closely 
match the skills required for the learner’s goals. 

For example, a learner’s goal might be to obtain a specific type of job or to 
enter advanced skill training. Outcomes of instruction might be an ability to 
research and use information or to use measurement for various purposes. 
Record the outcomes and specific demonstrations which are appropriate. 

4. Assess the learner's achievements 

During this step, you will need to determine the learner's current abilities to 
perform the particular skills required by individual goals. You may wish to 
consult the foundation learning outcomes when you carry out this 
determination. 

The learning outcomes and demonstrations which you identified as the goal 
requirements in the above step now become the benchmarks against which 
you assess the learner's current abilities. You can then design and individual 
learning plan which addresses the necessary outcomes. As well, the 
attainment of these learning outcomes can be one way for you to 
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demonstrate how the learner has benefitted through participation in your 
program. 



From the one-on-one interview, review the background information on 
the learner’s educational and work experiences as well as transferable 
skills. 

Identify, assess, and record the outcomes and demonstrations at the 
appropriate foundation levels which the learner has already 
successfully accomplished. 

You may need to use, or wish to use, a variety of assessment tools and 
approaches, from informal interviews to formal tests, in order to establish 
the outcomes and demonstrations which the learner has accomplished. 

There is no need to assess attainment of every type of learning. Be selective. 
Use just those learning outcomes and demonstrations which are relevant to 
the learner’s goals. The learning outcomes approach is intended as an aid. It 
is not an end in itself. In this way, it can serve as a helpful tool rather than 
an onerous process. 

Identify skill gaps and develop an individual training program 

After assessing the learner's abilities against those required by the chosen 
goals, you will then have a list of the learner's skill gaps, or the particular 
competencies still needed. In this step, you will be in a position to suggest a 
learning plan based upon the learner's learning needs. 

The following activities are suggested: 

Create a list of the learner’s skill gaps by comparing the list of previous 
accomplishments of the learner to the outcomes and demonstrations 
the learner needs to reach their goals. 



Together with your learner, create an individual learning plan which 
dentifies learning activities which address the outcomes and 
demonstrations the learner needs. 



In developing the learning activities, it is important to avoid addressing the 
learning outcomes and demonstrations as a series of isolated technical 
exercises — a curriculum in themselves. 

As much as possible, incorporate the outcomes and demonstrations in 
learning activities which are based upon meaningful, real-life tasks. 

Try to include several learning outcomes and demonstrations in each 
learning activity. 

For example, to adapt a real-life task like reading a job advertisement as a a 
learning activity you could incorporate demonstrations from 
communications outcomes, Read with understanding for various purposes 
and Research and use information. You could also incorporate a 
demonstration from the numeracy outcomes, Perform basic operations with 
numbers, if you ask the learner to compute a weekly rate of pay where 
salary is reported as a yearly figure. 
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Summary: Using Learning Outcomes When Learners Enter Your Program 



1 . Gather background information 

2. Help the learner identify possible long-term and short-term goals 

3. Assess the requirements of the learner's goals: 

• Determine the specific knowledge, skills, and behaviours required by 
each goal which relate to communications and numeracy. 

• Identify and record the communications and numeracy outcomes and 
demonstrations at the appropriate foundation levels which most closely 
match the skills required for the learner’s goals. 

4. Assess the learner’s achievements in relation to these requirements: 

• From the one-on-one interview, review the background information on 
the learner’s educational and work experiences as well as transferable 
skills. 

• Identify, assess, and record the outcomes and demonstrations at the 
appropriate foundation levels which the learner has already successfully 
accomplished. 

5. Identify skill gaps and design an individual training plan: 

• Create a list of the learner’s skill gaps by comparing the list of 
completed outcomes and demonstrations to the list of the outcomes and 
demonstrations the learner needs. 

• Together with the learner, create an individual learning plan which 
identifies learning activities which address the learning outcomes and 
demonstrations the learner needs. 

• As much as possible, incorporate the outcomes and demonstrations in 
learning activities which are based upon meaningful, real-life tasks. 

Try to include several outcomes and demonstrations in each learning 
activity. 



I 

I 

® Goal-Directed Assessment : An Initial Process provides more information about each of 

these steps involved in an initial assessment. It also provides a number of specific 
■ examples. 



B. During Your Program 

Learning outcomes are particularly helpful as a focus for assessing the progress of 
learners within your program on an ongoing basis. Learning outcomes will provide 
learners — and you — with a common language for identifying what the learner has 
accomplished to date. They want to have evidence of their achievements. Learners want 
to know where they stand. 

Learning outcomes can also help you to identify areas where the learner may be having 
difficulties. You can then discuss reasons for the difficulties with the learner and 
determine ways of dealing with them. Is the learner not clear about what to do? Should 
you try a different instructional technique? Is the learning activity appropriate at this 
stage? 

Ongoing assessment gives you and the learner a means of revising learning goals and 
adjusting the learner’s individual learning plan. For example, when writing is relevant to 
a learner’s goals, you can use a learning outcomes approach to help you identify 
successive demonstrations of writing at various levels. It can also provide a means of 
documenting the learner’s progress. 

Ongoing tracking of a learner's progress is sometimes omitted, but it is a critical 
component. While it has many elements in common with the initial assessment, it can be 
much more focused. Assessment should serve as an aid to instruction, not as an end in 
itself. Be selective. Examine progress on only those learning outcomes which are relevant 
to the learner’s objectives at that particular point. 

For you to recognize a learner’s attainment of a learning outcome, the learner will need 
to reliably demonstrate his/her abilities over time and in a variety of contexts. This may 
mean that you will need to use a variety of assessment tools and approaches. 

A key principle with demonstrations of learning outcomes is that they be verifiable. 
Otherwise, they have no meaning. Demonstrations of learning outcomes may be readily 
apparent: writing a letter of appreciation to your daughter’s teacher, or estimating the 
amount of floor covering you need for your kitchen. 
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For other forms of demonstrations, such as listening critically and expressing an opinion, 
you may have less experience in assessment and the criteria you select may be less 
obvious. In these situations, you may occasionally ask a colleague independently to assess 
progress. Do you both come to the same conclusions? If not, the approach to assessment 
you are using may need to be specified further, or you may need to use it differently. 

There are two basic components in ongoing assessment using learning outcomes: 

1 . Identify the achievements of learners in addressing their learning goals on a 
regular basis. 

The following activity is suggested: 

Assess progress on the learning outcomes identified in the learner's 
initial or last assessment. Think and plan for different ways in which a 
learner could demonstrate her/his attainment of an outcome, and ways 
in which more than one outcome could be assessed within a given 
activity. 

As indicated above, this assessment should be focused and need not be as 
comprehensive as the initial assessment. 

How often should you assess progress? You should allow sufficient time to 
permit progress to take place. However, it should be frequent enough to 
provide ongoing motivation and to identify the need for changes to 
individual learning plans or to particular learning activities. The optimal 
time interval for assessment will depend upon the nature of your program, 
the frequency and intensity of instruction, and the needs and progress of 
each learner. 

2. Periodically review the goals of the learner 

From time to time, you should provide an opportunity for the learner to 
review goals. If the learner has had difficulty, you will want to either revise 
these goals to make them more realistic, or consider changes to the form of 
instruction and how it is provided. Are they still appropriate? Upon 
reflection and experience in the program, is the learner interested in more, 
or less, ambitious goals? Or perhaps is the learner interested in moving in a 
different direction? 
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The following activity is suggested: 

Where the goals of the learner change, you will need to revise the 
individual learning plan and identify appropriate outcomes and 
demonstrations for communications and numeracy. 

Upon entering a program, some individuals may not know for sure what 
they want to do or what may be realistic for them. People with limited 
experience of their learning possibilities may not be able to set definitive 
goals after just one or two sessions. 



Summary: Using Learning Outcomes During Your Program 

1. Identify the achievements of learners in addressing their learning goals on a 
regular basis: 

• Assess progress on the learning outcomes identified in the learner's 
initial or last assessment. Think and plan for different ways in which a 
learner could demonstrate her/his attainment of an outcome, and ways in 
which more than one outcome could be assessed within a given activity. 

2. Periodically review the goals of the learner: 

• Where the goals of the learner change, you will need to revise the 
individual learning plan and identify appropriate outcomes and 
demonstrations for communications and numeracy. 



C. When Learners Leave Your Program 

Learning outcomes can serve as a basis for recognizing learners' accomplishments and 
skills when they leave your program. As noted earlier, learners want to know what they 
have accomplished from participation in your program. Using learning outcomes to 
document the achievements of learners can enable you to demonstrate accountability to 
the individuals particiating in your program and to funders of your program. 



Learning outcomes have been used in some jurisdictions as a common language so that 
learners’ skills are transferable among a range of educational and training programs. For 
example, the framework for learning outcomes in Section 7 to this booklet is now being 
used by a number of different programs within Eastern Ontario and Simcoe County. A 
common approach to learning outcomes can enable learners to bring a document of their 
achievements when they move from program to program. 

Using learning outcomes as a way of identifying the learning which takes place among 
learners in your program can have important benefits to your program. It can assist you in 
identifying what approaches work best and improving the effectiveness of what you are 
doing. It can assist you in documenting that learners have made progress in achieving 
new skills. 

There are two main components to recognizing learning when learners leave your 
program. 

1 . Carry out an end-of-program assessment 
The following activity is suggested: 

When learners complete their programs, you should conduct end of 
program assessments with learners in order to determine their 
achievements in addressing the outcomes identified in their individual 
learning plans. 

This step enables you to document the progress which learners have made 
when they are ready to leave your program. It provides you with an 
opportunity to discuss with learners how well they have met their goals and 
how satisfied they are with the learning experience. It can enable 
instructors to recognize what they have helped to accomplish. 

2. Provide recognition for the learning which was completed 
The following activity is suggested: 

For departing learners, provide written documentation of their 
attainment of learning outcomes related to their goals. 

You can use learning outcomes as a way of providing your departing 
learners with some form of written document, indicating what they have 
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achieved. Depending upon how this step is done, learners may be able to 
use this documentation with other program settings to establish their skills 
and accomplishments. In this way, learners will be able to avoid 
unnecessary duplication in the assessment of their skills and in the design of 
individual learning plans to meet their goals. 



Summary: Using Learning Outcomes When Learners Leave Your Program 

1 . Carry out an end-of-program assessment: 

• When learners complete their programs, you should conduct end of 
program assessments with learners in order to determine their 
achievements in addressing the outcomes identified in their individual 
learning plans. 

2. Provide recognition for the learning which as completed 

• For departing learners, provide written documentation of their 
attainment of learning outcomes related to their goals. 



D. When you review your program 

Working with learning outcomes can assist you in improving your program and in 
meeting the needs of funders and taxpayers for accountability. 

The following activity is suggested: 

Survey, document and, review regularly the achievement of learning outcomes of 
learners in your program as a part of your review of the quality of your program’s 
activities and your approaches to instruction and assessment. 



Such a review will enable you to identify what you have achieved in your program. It 
also provides an opportunity to identify areas in which you may wish to make changes in 
the future. Such a step is an essential aspect of a continuous quality improvement 
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approach. The information generated in a review of learner achievement is also useful for 
demonstrating the quality and accountability of your program to funders and taxpayers. 

All publicly supported programs must be accountable for the results they achieve. This 
accountability requires a focus on outcomes, not just on what you do. All programs, 
including literacy programs, may face criticism if they cannot demonstrate the impact 
they make on learners. 

Use of a learning outcomes approach helps literacy programs meet a number of the Core 
Quality Standards for Literacy Programs. Your records of learner achievement, using 
learning outcomes, can be used as evidence that your program is meeting a standard. 

The following activity is suggested: 

Consider how you can incorporate the evidence of attainment of learning outcomes 
in your annual report to MET on the Core Quality Standards for Literacy 
Programs. 

There are a number of Core Quality Standards which relate to learning outcomes: 

3. Program commitment to learners — by indicating that the program fosters 
improvements in literacy and numeracy skills 

4. Learner commitment to program — by ensuring that learners have set their own 
goals, and participated in developing an individual learning plan, with a clear 
understanding of the commitment needed for success. 

5. Respect for learners — by providing a supportive learning environment and 
giving constructive feedback on learners' achievements 

6. Learner-centred approaches and methods — by taking into account the needs of 
each learner and enabling learners to take control of their learning 

7. Access and equity — by adapting program approaches to meet the individual 
needs of each learner 

8. Learning assessment — by carrying out assessment on an ongoing basis 

16. Program accountability — by demonstrating that the program does what it says 
it will do and meets its commitment to its learners and funders. 
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Summary: Using Learning Outcomes When You Review Your Program 

• Survey, document and review regularly the overall achievement of 
learning outcomes of your learners as a part of your review of the 
quality of your program activities and instructional approach. 

• Consider how you can incorporate the evidence of attainment of 
learning outcomes in your annual report to MET on the Core 
Quality Standards for Literacy Programs. 



4. Where can you go for more information or assistance? 



This booklet is only a starting point to help you think about how you can use learning out- 
comes in your work as a literacy practitioner. Other resources to assist you in this process 
are also available. 

For example, the Literacy and Basic Skills Section will make training on a learning 
outcomes approach available to practitioners. This training will explain in a generic sense 
what learning outcomes are and how a shift to learning outcomes can support the work of 
programs. The training is expected to be available to literacy practitioners across the 
province starting in spring, 1997. 

The Section will also release a Goal-Directed Assessment.: An Initial Assessment 
Process. This manual describes a five-step process for carrying out initial assessments in 
order to document what potential learners in literacy programs have already achieved and 
still need to achieve in order to reach specific goals. 



A number of literacy practitioners have worked with earlier versions of the foundation 
outcomes in Section 7 and with other approaches to learning outcomes and assessment. If 
you would like to talk with some of these people to leam more about their experiences 
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with learning outcomes, your regional literacy consultant and the literacy network in your 
area can help put you in touch with them. 

A variety of other related resources are also available. These resources include 
approaches to learning outcomes and recognition which have been used in other 
jurisdictions. Your literacy consultant, literacy network, and Alpha Ontario can help you 
to identify other sources of information which may be of assistance. 



5. Development of the foundation outcomes 

A number of jurisdictions, including other Canadian provinces, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Australia, have established outcomes for literacy services. In some 
cases, these have been organized into systems providing for recognition and accreditation 
of learning transferable across different programs. 

The development of common approaches to the identification of learning outcomes is still 
in the preliminary stage in Ontario. Work has been under way at the foundation and at the 
college levels. 

The Adult Preparatory Programs Articulation and Standards Project (ASP) has developed 
a framework which identifies standard learning outcomes for all levels and subjects 
among college preparatory programs. It is intended to provide for the recognition and 
accreditation of learning. 

Progress has also been made in developing an approach at the foundation level. Section 7 
of this booklet presents the latest version of this work. This model is attached because it 
has been developed in Ontario and addresses literacy and numeracy outcomes at the 
foundation level. 

This set of outcomes represents a combination of two approaches originally developed by 
Literacy Link Eastern Ontario and Huron-Perth. In 1990, Literacy Link Eastern Ontario 
and the Huron-Perth Literacy Committee independently began to research and develop 
systems within their regions for developing and recognizing adult learning that takes 
place within their programs. 

After carrying out some initial research with members of the business and training 
communities, Literacy Link Eastern Ontario formed a working group, with 
representatives from 16 different community agency, school board, and college literacy 
programs in its region. It created an Open Learning Network to recognize learning that 
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takes place in all the literacy programs in its catchment area. It reviewed the applicability 
to Ontario of work on learning outcomes and recognitions systems which have been 
developed in other jurisdictions. In particular, it considered the Manchester Open College 
Network and the ALBSU (Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, England and Wales) 
Standards for Basic Skills and how these initiatives could be adapted to address the needs 
of literacy programs in Ontario. 

Literacy Link Eastern Ontario used a participatory consultation process involving 
learners, teachers and administrators in all literacy delivery sectors. Working group 
members reviewed skills inventories from a variety of learning areas and constructed a 
model. 

The Huron-Perth Literacy Committee represents different types of organizations, 
including two colleges, two boards of education, and two community agencies. Its 
members also include other agencies which serve the population in the region. The 
Committee developed and tested its Recognition for Learning pilot with tutors, learners, 
and co-ordinators in the region. 

This set of outcomes was developed in the Ontario literacy field in response to requests 
from literacy workers. They wanted a tool which would be applicable to their programs. 
Learners, teachers, and administrators from all literacy sectors were actively involved in 
its development and testing. 

The groups which assisted in developing the foundation outcomes were looking for a way 
to communicate and recognize learning outcomes across different program settings. The 
foundation outcomes are now being used in this way in Eastern Ontario and in Simcoe 
County. It is too early to say if a revised version of these outcomes could serve as a 
means for recognizing foundation skills of adults on a broader scale. 
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6. Your comments about working with learning outcomes 

This booklet has provided some ideas about how you can get started using learning 
outcomes. The Section 7 provides sample foundation learning outcomes for you to try 
out. The Literacy and Basic Skills Section would like to hear about your experiences in 
working with learning outcomes. The Section will share the experiences of literacy 
programs with others in the literacy community. 

You may wish to use the following format to provide your comments. 

Please send your comments about the following questions to John Stanley at the Literacy 
and Basic Skills Section, Ministry of Education and Training. 
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A. When learners enter your program: 

1. How were you able to use learning outcomes for the following entry processes: 
entry assessment, goal-setting, and developing individual learning plans? 

2. When using the learning outcomes for these entry processes, which outcomes 
and demonstrations seemed easiest to relate to your learners’ goals and learning 
plans? Which outcomes and demonstrations were more difficult? 

B. During your program: 

1 . For which learning outcomes might you need to develop new or different 
instructional approaches and/or assessment activities? 

2. Did using the learning outcomes help you to develop more integrated learning 
activities? 

C. When learners leave your program: 

1 . How valid and consistent do you feel your judgments have been about whether 
learners have attained the outcomes? How could this be improved? 

2. When learners left your program, how satisfied do you think they were with 
what they achieved and how they were assessed? What changes might they like 
to see? 

D. When you review your program: 

1 . How did using a learning outcomes approach help you in evaluating your 
program in relation to the Core Quality Standards? 

2. From your experience, what advice would you give others for using learning 
outcomes when evaluating a program? 

E. General questions: 

1. In what ways has this booklet been useful? How could it have been more 
useful? 

2. What additional information and support do you need to make better use of 
learning outcomes in the various components of your program? 
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LEARNING OUTCOME: Read with understanding for various purposes 
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LEARNING OUTCOME: Perform basic operations with numbers 
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LEARNING OUTCOME: i Perform basic operations with numbers 
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LEARNING OUTCOME; j Solve geometric problems 
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LEARNING OUTCOMES j Manage data and probability 
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LEARNING OUTCOME: Manage data and probability 
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LEARNING OUTCOME: Manage data and probability 
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